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verley and him of Flodden Field is, that both are unquestion-
ably men of good society. Of the anonymous writer I infer
this from his works; of the poet it is unnecessary to deduce
such a character from his writings, because they are not anony-
mous. I am the more inclined to dwell upon this merit in the
novelist, on account of its rarity; for among the whole multi-
tude of authors, well or ill educated, who devote themselves to
poetry or to narrative or dramatic fiction, how few there are
who give any proof in their works, of the refined taste, the in-
stinctive sense of propriety, the clear spirit of honor, nay, of
the familiar acquaintance with conventional forms of good-
breeding, which are essential to the character of a gentleman!
Even of the small number who, in a certain degree, possess
these qualifications, how rarely do we find one who can so con-
duct his fable, and so order his dialogue throughout, that no-
thing shall be found either repugnant to honorable feelings, or
inconsistent with polished manners! How constantly, even in
the best works of fiction, are we disgusted with such offences
against all generous principle, as the reading of letters by those
for whom they were not intended; taking advantage of acci-
dents to overhear private conversation; revealing what in honor
should have remained secret; plotting against men as enemies,
and at the same time making use of their services; dishonest
practices on the passions or sensibilities of women by their ad-
mirers ; falsehoods, not always indirect; and an endless vari-
ety of low artifices, which appear to be thought quite legitimate
if carried on through subordinate agents. And all these knav-
eries are assigned to characters which the reader is expected to
honor with his sympathy, or at least to receive into favor before
the story concludes.

" The sins against propriety in manners are as frequent and
as glaring. I do not speak of the hoyden vivacity, harlot ten-
derness, and dancing-school affability, with which vulgar novel-
writers always deck out their countesses and principessas,
chevaliers, dukes, and marquises; but it would be easy to pro-
duce, from authors of a better class, abundant instances of
bookish and laborious pleasantry, of pert and insipid gossip or
mere slang, the wrecks, perhaps, of an obsolete fashionable
dialect, set down as the "brilliant conversation of a witty and
elegant society; incredible outrages on the common decorumtlyie, Esq., of Chesters, in Boxbiirghshire
